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or more of them being employed in putting on ‘sible. But as most of the timber lands are re- 
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(From the North American Review.) 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 
(Continued ) 

It was our intention to have submitted, in this 
place, a few practical hints on the subject of plant- 
ing. But as complete directions may be found in 
buvoks easily accessible, we have concluded rather 
to occupy the space with an account of the mode | 
in which the business of procuring timber and 
boards, commonly called lumbering or logging, is 
carried on in the principal timber regions in 
Maine. This account was furnished us by a high- 
ly intelligent friend residing in Bangor ; and we 
trust may be interesting, from its own merit, as 
well as from the importance of the branch of in- | 
dustry which it deseribes, 

“ When a Jumberer has concluded to log on a 
particular tract, the first step is to go with a part) 
of his hands, and select suitable situations for 
building his camps. In making this selection, his 
object is to be as near as possible to the best clumps 
of timber he intends to haul, and to the streams in- 
to which he intends to haul it. He then pro- 
ceeds to build his camps, and to cut out and clear | 
out his principal roads. The camps are built of! 
logs, being a kind of log houses. They are made 
about three feet high on one side and eight or! 
nine on the other, with a roof slanting one way. 
he roof is made of shingles, split out of green 
wood, and laid upon rafters. The door is made 
of such boards as ean be manufactured out of a 
log with an axe. Against the tallest side of the 
camp is built the chimney ; the back being form- 
ed by the wall of the camp, and the sides made 
by green logs, piled up for jams, about eight feet 
apart. The chimney seldom rises above the roof 
of the camp ; though some, who are nice in their 
architectural notions, sometimes carry it up two 
or three feet higher. It is obvious, from the con- 
struction, that nothing but the greenness of the | 
timber prevents the camp from being burnt np | 
immediately, Yet the great fires that are kept 
up, make but little impression, in the course of 
the winter, upon the back or sides of the chim- 
ney. A case, however, happened within a year 
or two, where a camp took fire in the night, and 
was consumed, and the lumberers in it were burnt 
to death. Probably the shingle roof had become 
dry, in which case a spark would kindle it, and 
the flames wou!d spread over it in a moment.” 

“ Parallel to the lower side of the building, and 
about six feet from it, a stick of timber runs on 
the ground across the camp. The space between 
this and the lower wall is appropriated to the bed- 
ding ; the stick of timber serving to confine it in 
its place. The bedding consists of a layer of 
hemlock boughs spread upon the ground, and cov- 
ered with suchold quilts and blankets, as the ten- 
ants can bring away from their homes. The men 
camp down together, with their heads to the low- 
er wall and their feet towards the fire. Before 
going to bed, they replenish their fire ; some two 

















such logs, as with their handspikes they can man- 
age to pile into the chimney. As the walls of the 
building are not very tight, the cool air plays free- 
ly round the head of the sleeper, making a differ- 
ence of temperature between the head and the 
feet not altogether agreeable to one unused to 
sleep in camps. A rough bench and table com- 
plete the furniture of the establishment. A camp 
very similar, though not so large in dimensions, is 
built near for the oxen. On the top of this the 
hay is piled up, giving it some warmth, while it 
is convenient for feeding, 

“A large logging concern will require a num- 
ber of camps, whieh will be distributed over the 
tract, so as best to accommodate the timber. One 
camp serves generally for one or two teams. <A 
team, in ordinary logging parlance, expresses, not 
only the set of four or six oxen that draw the logs, 


but likewise a gang of men employed to tend them. | 


Jt takes from three or four to seven or eight men, 
to keep one team employed ; one man being em- 
ployed in driving the eattle, and the others in cut- 
ting down the trees, cutting them into logs, bark- 
ing them, and cutting and clearing the way to 
each tree. The number of hands required, de- 
pends upon the distance to be hauled inversely. 
That is, most hands are required when the dis- 
tance is shortest; because the oxen, returning 
more frequently, require their loads to be prepar- 
ed more expeditiously, 

“Tlaving built their camps, or while building 
them, the main roads are co be cut out. These 
run from the camps to the landing places, or some 
stream of sufficient size to flout down the logs on 
the spring freshet. Other roads are cut to other 


clumps of timber, They are made by cutting and | 


clearing away the underbrush, and such trees and 
old logs as may be in the way, toa sufficient 
width for the team of oxen, with the bob sled and 
timber on it, to pass conveniently. The bob sled 


is made to carry one end of the timber only ; the | 


other drags upon the ground. And the bark is 
chipped off, that the log may slip along more ea- 
sily. 

“The teams proceed to the woods when the 
first snows come, with the hands who are not al- 
ready there, and the supplies. The supplies con- 


sist principally of pork and flonr for the men, and | 


Indian meal for the oxen. Some beans, tea, and 


molasses, are added, Formerly, hogsheads of rum | 


were considered indispensable, and I have before 
me a bill of supplies for a logging concern of 3 
teams in 1827-28, in which | find one bundred 
and eighty gallons of rum charged. But of late, 
very few respectable lumberers take any spirits 
with them. And the logging business is conse- 
quently carried on with much more method, econ- 
omy and profit. The pork and flour must be of 
the best quality. Lumberers are seldom content 
to take any of an inferior sort; and even now, 
when flour is twelve dollars a burre!, they are not 
to be satisfied with the coarser bread stuffs. 

“ Hay is procured as near to the camps as pos- 


mote from settlements, it is generally necessary to 
And as it must 
ibe purchased of the nearest sectlers, they are ena- 
From twelve to 
When 
the expense of hauling it to the camp is added, 
| the whole cost is frequently as high as thirty dol- 
‘lars a ton, and sometimes much higher. Owners 
of timber lands ata distance from settlements, 


j haul ita considerable distance. 


bled to obtain very high prices. 
jtwenty dollars per ton is usually paid. 


may make a great saving, by clearing up a piece 
of their land, and raising their own hay. 

“Some one of the hands, who has not so much 
lefficiency in getting timber, as skill in kneading 
' bread and frying pork, is appointed to the office 
of cook. Salt pork, flour bread and tea, consti- 
!tute the recular routine of the meals, varied some- 
times with salt fish or salt beef, Potatoes are 
used when they can be had. Now and then, per- 
haps, when the snow is deep, they catch a deer 


| 


‘and live on venison, 

«The men are employed through the day, in 
cutting the timber and driving the teams. In the 
evening some take cure of the oxen; some cut 
wood for the fire; when they amuse themselves 
with stories and singing, or in other ways, until 
they feel inclined to turn in upon the universal 
bed. On Sundays, the employer claims no con- 
/trol over their time, beyond taking care of the 
| cattle, the fire and the cooking. On this day, they 
ido their washing and mending; some employ 
‘themselves besides, in seeking timber and some 
in hunting partridges; whilst some remain in the 
|cainp and read the Bible. 

“They remain in the from the com- 
mencement of sledding, some time in December, 
until some time in March; in the course of which 
/ month, their labors are usually brought to a close, 
‘either by the snow’s getting too shallow, or too 
If there are heavy thaws, the snow runs 


woods 


deep. 

| off, not leaving enough to make good hauling.— 
| If, on the other hand, it gets to be fonr or five feet 
| deep, the oxen cannot break through it, to make 
ithe path which it is necessary to form, in order 
| to get at each individual tree. The men and teams 
lthen leave the woods, Sometimes one or two re- 
|main, to be at hand when the streams open. I 
iknow one, who last winter stayed by himself in 
| the woods, fifteen or twenty miles from the near- 
jest habitation, for the space of twentyeight days ; 
| during which time ke earned $203 by getting in 
timber with his axe alone, being allowed for it at 
‘the same rate per thousand that the lumberers 
were, in getting it in with theirteams. He found 
some berths in the banks of the stream, where all 
that was necessary was to fell the tree so that it 
should fall directly upon the water, and there cut 
it into logs to be ready for running. 

« When the streams are opened, and there is a 
sufficient freshet to float the timber, another gang, 
called ‘river drivers,’ take charge of it. It is their 
business to start it from the banks, and follow it 
down the river, clearing off what lodges against 
rocks, pursuing and bringing back the sticks that 
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run wild among sah Sesion ‘sand trees, that cover 
the low lands adjoining the river, and breaking 

up jars that form in narrow or shallow places. 
A jam is caused by obstacles in the river catching 
some of the sticks, whieh in their turn eatch oth- 


ers coming down, and so the mass increases until | 


a solid dam is formed, which entirely stops up the 
river, and prevents the further passage of any 
logs. ‘These dams are most frequently formed at 
the top of fall. And it is often a service 
that requires much skill and boldness, and is at- 
tended with much danger, to: break them up.— 
The persons who undertake it, must go ow to the 
mass of logs, work some out with their pickpoles, 


some 


cut some to pieces, attach ropes to others t® be | 
and they must | 


hauled out by the hands on shore, 
be on the alert to watch the moment of the start- 
ing of the timber, and exercise all] their activity to 
get it, before they 
tumultuous rush, 


clear of are carried off in its 


“Some weeks, more or less, according to the | 


distance, spent in this way, brings the timber to 
the neighborhood of the saw mills, A short dis- 
tance Oldtown, on the Penobscot, 
a boom established, extending across the river, for 
the purpose of stopping all the logs that came 
down. It is made by a floating chain of logs con- 
neeted by iron links, and supported at suitable 
distances, by solid piers built in the river; with- 


above there is 


out this it would be impossible to stop a large | 


part of the iogs, they would be carried on the | 
freshet down the river, and out to sea. 
is owned by an individual, who derives a large 
profit from the boomage, which is thirtyfive cents 
per thousand on all logs coming inte it. The boom 
cost the present Gwner about $40,000. He has 
offered it for sale for $45,000. It is said the net 
j.come from it last year, was $15,000. 

* Here all the logs that come down the Penob- 


scot, are collected in one immense mass, covering 


many where is intermingled the property 
of all the owners of timber lands, in all the broad 
region that is watered by the Penobscot and its 
branches, from the east line of Canada above 
Moosehead Lake, on the one side, to the west line | 
ot New Brunswick, on the other. 
ber remains, till the logs can be sorted out for 
each owner, and rafted together to be floated to 
the mils, or other places belaw. Rafting is the 
connecting the logs together, by cordage, which is 
secured by pins driven intoeach log, forming them 
into bands, like the ranks of a regiment. This | 
operation is performed by the owner of the boom. 
The owvership of the timber is ascertained by 
the marks which have been chopped into each 
log before it left the woods ; each 
a mark or combination of marks, of hs own.— 
When the boom is full, ouly the logs lowest down 
can be got at, and the proprietors of other logs 
must wait weeks, sometimes months, before they 
can get them out, to their great inconvenience and 
damage, 

** Atter the logs are rafted and out of the boom, 
u great part of them are lodged for convenience, 
ina place called Pen Cove, which is a large and 
secure basin in the river, 
the boom, 


acres, 


ubuut two miles below 
From this cove they can be taken out 
as they are wanted for the mills below. While 
in the boom, and at other places on the river, they 
are liable to great loss from ) lunderers 


or drivers 


The ow- 
will frequently smug ggle all that 
come in their way, without regard to marks. ‘Ihe 
owners or conductors of some of the mills on the 


ners 


The boon! 


Here the tim- | 


owner having | 


rivers are enid to be not sli encouraging and | 
practising this species of piracy.  Tnodeed, timber | 
in all its stages, seoms to be considered a fair ob- 
ject for plunderers, from the petty pilferer who 
steals into the woods, fells a tree, cuts it into shin- 


atively rich owner of thousands of dollars. 
“When the logs have been sawn at the mills, 
there is another rafting of the boards, which are 
| Hoated down the river to Bangor, to be embarked 
(on board the coasters for Boston. In this pro- 


| cess they are subject to much injury, first by the) 


mode of catching them as they come from the 
}imill sluices, the rafters making use of a picaroon, 
or pole with a spike in the end of it, which is re- 
peatedly and unmercifully driven into the boards, 
taking out perhaps a piece at each time; second. 
ly, by the holes made by the pins driven into the 
boards in rafting ; and thirdly, by the rocks and 
rapids and shallows in the river, breaking the rafts 
to pieces, and splitting up the boards as they 
scend, 


de- 
These inconveniences will be partly re- 


other inconveniences in the use of 
| found to overbalance them, 

“The kinds of timber brought down our rivers 
are pibe, spruce, hemlock, ash, bireh, maple, ce- 
dar ond hackmatack. Far the greater part of it 
is pine, 


classification, or in the use of some of the names, 
The most common division is into pumpkin pine, 
i timber 
yellow or piteb pine. The pumpkin pine stands 
| preeminent in the affections of the lumberers, be- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
! 
\ 
| 
| 





| cast. The timber pine and saplings are the most 
jcommon, The former is generally preferred, as | 
being larger and more likely to be sound, Yet! 

| .he saplings are said to make the harder and more 
| durable boards. 

low lands, gererally. very thick, but is apt to be | 
much of itrotten, The bull sapling is larger and 
sounder, grows on higher land, and mixed with 
bard wood. ‘the Norway pinet¢ is a much har- 
| der kind of timber than the others, It is seldom 
| sawed into boards, though it makes excellent floor 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


than the others, 
to market, 
woods, 


and it is not very abundant 
The yellow pine is very scarce, if to be 
found at all in that region. 


*f will conelude with some remarks upon the 


ners of timber. These arethree. One is, for the 
owner to hire his men by the month, procure 
teams, and furnish them with equipments and sup- 
plies. A second is, to agree with some one or 
more individuals to cut and haul the timber, or 
cut, haul, and ran it, ata certain price per thou- 
sand feet. The third way is to sell the stumpage 
outright; that is, to sell the timber standing. 

“ ‘The first mode is se'dom adopted, unless the 


The 
It is considered 


intends to superintend the business himself, 
second mode is very common. 





* All the kinds here named, with the exception 
of the two last, are varieties of white pine, 

+ ‘This pine is called also red pine, from the col- 
or of its bark. 





gles and carries it out on his back, to the compar- | 


medied by the railroad now in operation, unless | 
it should be | 


The lumberers make about six kinds of | 
pine; though they do not agree exactly in the) 


pine, sapling, bull sapling,* Norway, and | 


“ause it is the largest tree, and makes fine large | 
clear boards, ‘They are soft and of a yellowish 


‘The common sapling grows in | 


. . . | 
boards, But itis generally hewed into square 
timber. In the Provine: it bears w higher price 


‘There is not much of it brought | 
in the | 


different modes of operating, made use of by ow- | 


owner of the timber is likewise a lumberer, and | 





l the most saving to the ow ane Mieenss ei ho 
/berer has no inducement to select the best timber, 
and leave all that is not of the first quality ; to 
cut down trees and take.a log, and leave others 
to rot that are not quite so good, but whieh may 
be well worth hauling. Its inconveniences are, 
; that as the object of the lumberer is to get as large 
}a quantity as possible, he will take trees that are 
not worth as much as the cost of getting them to 


market, and which, besides being of little value 
themselves, render the whole lot less saleable by 


the bad appearance they give of it, The owner 
'too is subject to all the losses that may happen, in 
| running the logs down the river, Very frequent- 
ily he is obliged to make one contract to have the 
‘timber cut and hauled to the landing places, and 
‘another to have it run down; for the river drivers 
‘are a distinct class from the lumberers, Most of 
them are indeed lumberers, But it is but a small 
part of the lumberers that are river drivers. A 
great part of the lumberers are farmers who must 
| be on their farms at the s:ason of driving, and 
therefore cannot undertake any thing but the cut- 
ting and hauling. They are paid for the number 
of thousand feet they deposit at the landing pla- 
‘ces; and the logs being surveyed, or sealed, as 
they are hauled, their object is to get as many 
| thousand as possible on the landing piaces; while 
the river drivers may be very careless about get- 
ting them all down, and the owner may never re- 

‘ceive nearly the quantity he has paid for cutting 
and hauling. In operating in this mode, the ow- 
iner usually furnishes the supplies, provisions, &c.; 
and the lumberer procures the teams and hires 
the men. ‘The owner commonly does not bind 
himself to pay, before the logs get to market ; 
and he frequently maxes a contract for his sup- 
plies on the same condition, in which case he bas 
to pay from twentyfive to thirtythree per eent. 
|} more for his goods, than he would dealing on cash 
or common credit, Sometimes, when there is no 
freshet, the logs do not get down until the second 
year; and then the traderand Jumberer both suf- 
| fer for want of their pay. 


“ The third mode is the simplest and easiest for 
the owner. He avoids all trouble of furnishing 
supplies, of watching the timber en the river, and 
|of looking out for a market, But he must have 
a man of some capital to deal with, as he furnish- 
es his own team and supplies, aud pays his men, 
receiving very heavy advances. ‘The purchaser 
of it has no interest to cut the timber savingly, 
jand he sometimes makes dreadful havock among 
\ihe trees, leaving a great deal of valuable stuff on 
‘the ground to rot. And if he selects only the best 
trees in a berth, much of the tinber left standing 
|may be lost, because no one will afterwards want 
to go into that berth, from which all the best trees 
|have beenculled. It is conimon now, in all large 
‘concerns, for the owner to employ a man to pass 
the winter in the camps, living alternately at one 
or another, for the purpose of sealing the logs, 
keeping a correct account of them, and seeing that 
the timber is cut according to the contract. But, 
after all, there is always to be found a considera- 
ble difference between the timber cut by the 
thousand, and that which is cut on stumpage, 

“Each mode has its troubles. But I think 
that owners at a distance will manage their con- 
cerns with least vexation, by selling the stump- 
age, provided that they have honest men to ceal 
with.” 








(Concluded next week.) 
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BREAD STUFES. 

Much has been. written and much more said 
about the want of bread stuffs in the United States. 
There is no such want, nor nus there been, as we 
will show to the satisfaction of every one in the 
least acquainted with the subject. Tree, there 
has been a large quantity of grain imported into 
the U, States, not because there was not enough 





raised at home for consumption, but, because of 


its very low price in Europe; when it is bought at 
Odessa, for fifty cents, and at Dantzick for fifty- 


five cents per bushel, thus affording a great profit | 


tothe importer, There has been, since the last 
year’s harvest, about ha!f a million of bushels im- 
ported, and before the next harvest it willamount 
to a million—say a million—that would make two 


hundred thousand barrels of flour, at the usual | 


allowance of five bushels to the barre!, and tbat 


quantity will furnish bread to seven millions anc | 


a half of people for five days and four hours !— 
We are thus particular to place in the most prom- 
inent point of view, the absurd idea that our last 
year’s crop was not equal to the consumption of 
the country ; yet the whole amount of importa- 
tions to this time, is not equal to two days and a 
half consumption ! and the price of flour has fal- 
len and is falling in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Alexandria, New Orleans, and Cinecin- 
nati, besides numerous other places of less note. 


The annual consumption of the United States, 
on the rule laid down, of a barrel of flour jor ev- 
ery ten persons, which long experience teaches 
us is true, amounts to nine millions nine hundred 
and ninety thousand barrels per annum, for half 
our population, or seven millions and a half of 
people. We have thus, we think, shown that a 
bountiful Providence sends us plenty, but the 
speculator deprives us of the enjoyment of it.— 
While on this subject, we cannot forbear to men- 
tion the faet, that in New York, the other day, a 
mother and three children had nearly died by 
starvation ; one child died, and the others were with 
difficulty and great care preserved, In Philadel- 
phia, last week, a mother and child starved to 
death! add to this, ther: are tens of thousands 
who do not get half enough to eat in this land of 
plenty and of christians, as we call ourselves, al- 
though we are free to confess, that letting our fel- 
low creatures perish for want of food, is rather an 
odd way of displaying the practical part of the 
character. But, never mind, we will all make 
fortunes by speculation, and then we will give 
something to the poor, if they have not all starv- 
ed to death in the mean time.—Cincinnati: Even- 
ing Post. 





AGRICULTURAL.—We congratulate our readers 
on the return of the warm season, when they can 
renew their labors and make up by the wisdom 
of their plans, and the perseverance of their ef- 
forts the ensuing season, for the deficiency of the 
past. Every wise farmer will look out never again 
to fall into the hands of the speculator. His own 
farm if properly improved, will yield him all the 
necessaries of life, and he can dispense with Juxu- 
ries, unless when they come to him convenient 
and cheap. 

Every farmer should plan for a great variety 
of fruits from his soil, so thet if the season should 
prove unfavorable for one article, it may prove 
favorable to another. ‘Those seasons are peculiar- 
ly favorable to the smaller grain, which are most 
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| unfavorable to Indian corn, and they are perfect 
substitutes for each other. 

Potatoes, turnips, and every kind of garden veg- 
etables should be raised in abundanee, as they fur- 
nish a great portion of nourishment, aud can be 


used mere or less, as cireumstances require. Beans 
and peas are also articles of great value, and fur- 
nish abundance of wholesome nourishment. All 
ent soils and at different periods, that amidst the 
variety of soil and seasons, be may ensure a pilen- 
tiful crop. 
larging their gardens and procuring patches of 
land for cultivation ; it will afford them employ- 
ment, health and profit, and we tender all our 
jagricultural friends our hearty good wishes for 
their prosperity aud success in the labors of the 
| year.— Haverhill Gaz. 


Weare glad to see our mechanics en- 





The Cocheco Manufacturing Company paid off 
and discharged two hundred and forty hands yes- 
terday. We understand that orders have been re- 
ceived to stop another mill, and that two hundred 


week, Adding to these five hundred, the opera- 
have been suspended in this vicinity, and those 
dependent on them as keepers of boarding hou- 
ses, &c., it is not too much to say that not far 
from one thousand persons in this town alone, 
will be deprived of their accustomed employment 
by the disastrous state of the times.—Dover En- 
quirer. 


A Corn Meat Rusk.—Among the many deli- 
cacies in the form of bread, which render the en- 
joyment of breakfast so acceptable, we know of 
none more deserving of notice than the one pre- 


pared according to the following recipe : 

Take six cupsful of corn meal, four cf wheat 
flour, two cupstul of molasses, and two table- 
spoonsfuls of salewratus, mix the whole together, 
and knead it into dough; then inake two cakes; 
bake them as you would pone for three-fourths of 
an hour, and you will have one of the most grate- 
ful descriptions of bread that ever graced the ta- 


ble.—.V. B. Gaz. 





Tue Mysrery Exprainen.—The vessel seen 
off Erie, and below there for some weeks past, is 
one we are informed, that wintered in the ice 


the ice began to move, has been moving about 
with it. Reports say she has two or three thou- 
sand bushels of grain aboard, while others say it 
was taken out of her during the winter and sled- 
ded ashore, There are three men on board, who 
bave wintered in her, and who it isalso said have 
been promised some $500 each if they bring her 
safe into port. She now lies 8 or 10 miles out in 
the lake nearly off Van Buren Harbor, and as the 
ice is broken up, the men cannot get ashore, and 
their situation is thought to be somewhat perilous, 
—Fredonia Censor. 





Lowe tt, Mass.—In a recent visit to this man- 
ufacturing city, we were forcibly impressed with 
the sober morality of the place. Special efforts 
have been made in the regulations of the large 
manufacturing establishments, against the intro- 
duction of those vices which form a moral vortex 
for the destruction of bodies and souls in our At- 





these articles should be planted liberafly, in differ- | 


and sixty more will be discharged the last of next | 


tives employed in the other establishments, which | 


somewhere off Conneaut or Ashtabula, and since | 


lantie cities, Lowell is a city among a thousand, 


—Juur. of Puilc Morals. 


Harnowine Geain iv Spring is now particular. 
ly recommended, where the grain is not teo far 
advaneed, in order to counteract the effects of the 
recent changeable, or freezing and thawing wea- 
ther. 
of this practice, we add the testimony of William 


To the proofs already given of the efficacy 


Merrifield, a respectable farmer of Guilderland, 
lle says it has 
}resusecitated crops that promised nothing before 


who has followed it for six years. 





harrowing, and rendered them highly productive ; 
and that where a part of the field, and that the 
poorest, has been harrowed, the product was, in 
Jone case, five fold that of the unharrowed part.— 


Cultivator. 








Tt has been a prevailing opinion, that our lands 
near the sea coast will not produce wheat. Prob- 
ably this isa mistaken notion. Fine wheat was 
last year raised at Cape Elizabeth ; and in those 
places where muscle shells or muscle mud can 
ibe got from the inlets and bays, the coast may be 
lithe best land for wheat. Some fermers of North 
Yarmouth have carted large quantities of muscle 
We shall see what 





j}mud on their farmsthis year. 
I the effect is.—Kennebee Jour. 


Macnine ror S wine CLover Srep.-—Every 
farmer knows how difficult it is to sow evenly, 
‘clover and othersmal! seeds—especially in a cold 
merning, with fingers stiff with cold; that some 
parts are sown ten times-as thick as they should 
ibe, and other parts not sown at all, 

Farmers also know, in consequence of the wea- 
| ther being windy, they are prevented from sow- 
ling eight or ten days—and thereby miss the op- 
| portunity of sowing at the most favorable time. 
Now a machine has been invented, which will 
| 

| 


only cost about $3, that will in sowing a single 
bushel pay for itselfi—and with which seed can be 
|sown in windy weather, 

| With this machine a bushel will sufficiently sow 
‘fifteen acres, Usually, our farmers sow a bushel 
lon from eight to ten acres. Clover seed is now 
lfrom 7 to 8 dollars per bushel, so that on each 
bushel the machine will save from 2 to 3 dollars, 
—und save hundreds of dollars to the county of 
| Franklin. 

| Mr Richard Woods, Carpenter, at the west end 
lof Market st., Chambersburg, is now making the 
| machines, and will in a few days have them ready 
‘fur sale.—Franklin Rep. 


management of the process now in operation at 
the Barriere de Grenelle, near Paris, for forming 
Artesian wells, has already penetrated 1088 feet 
without finding water. His contract is to bore as 
‘tow as 1200 feet; and if no water is found at this 
\depth, the engineer is ready to make a new con- 
tract with the city of Paris, to go to the enormous 
jdepth of 2000 feet; such a depth has vever yet 
| been sounded on the surface of the globe. If the 
| depth of 2000 feet can be attained at any thing 
like a moderate expense, it is probable that a still 
| greater depth is practicable ; and if so, water may 
‘probably be found in every spot on the face of 
earth.—Loudon’s Gard. Mag. 


Arvrstan Wexrts.—M. Mulot, who .has the 
| 


Calves as well as other animals, should bave a 
| supply of clean litter, 


, soot 
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(From the Brandon Telegraph. ) 


SHEARING TIME. 


Respeeted Friend Editor: Wheu T was a young | 


man—now between thirty and forty years since— 
i had occasion to eross your Green Mountain 
State, from the beautiful Connecticut to Lake 
Champlain, four times. But from that time to 
the past year, | have not been within the State. 
Within the past year, [ again had ecension to 


cross Vermont, from Windsor onthe East,to Bur- | 


lington on the West, and witnessed with pleasure, 
the growth and improvements that have been 
made, in comfort and conveniences, so remarka- 
bly apparent in all the N. I. States, 

But I was somelow struck with the conviction 


that, not only the inhabitants of divers sections | 
and regions of your State, but namerous emigrants | 


who traverse from onesection of country to anoth- 
er, in search of “ good land,” are quite ignorant 
of the fatness of the soil, as well as the important 
privileges of your Sta’e over and above the “Far 
West,” now-a-days so eagerly sought after by the 
restless and the ambitious, 

In travelling from Burlington, on the stage road 
leading to Stanstead, as fur as Lamoille river, con- 
sidering the goodness of the land and the low 


price of cultivated farms, it appeared to me a re-| 


gion altogether worthy the attention of enterpris- 
ing farimers—not to mame other classes, 
ksow that this is not a soil and climate suited to 
the growth of cotton or cane; but it is suited to 
other growths equally yroductive, all things con- 
sidered. Por grazing, it appears to me that no 
land exeeeds it; and the location is almost unri- 
valled for raising cattle and sheep. When we 
take into view the coutiguity of this region to 
Surlington on Lake Champlain, and the easy wa- 
ter communication thence to Albany on the Elud- 
son, and to New York,the great London of Amer- 
ica, we may be struck with no small degree of as- 
tonishment, that such advantages should be over- 
lookod by a quick-sighted, discerning people, J 
am led to believe that a farmer, free from embar- 
rassment, could hardly in other region better in- 
vest his capital, and improve his facilities, for his 
own benefit and the benefit of his fellow men, 

I may just observe here, that | own no proper- 
ty, of any kind within the State, to bias my opin- 
ion; vuor-do IT ever expect to, being myself settled 
in the bookselling business in the city of New 
York. 

There was another subject that arrested my at- 
tention, and grieved my feelings; and the one 
which was the procuriug cause of this effort to be 
useful to my fellow men. It was,as | conceived, 
a mistaken policy, or economy, pursued by those 


farmers who raise sheep at the season of shear- 
ing, now approaching. 
Atter some weeks of warm weather, during 


which the sheep have been burdened with an 
abundant fleece, they are shorn of the whole at 
once, Which causes them to suffer during the 
nights of moderate weather; and in cold storms, 
ubless the farmer kas provided some arbor for 
them to run under, a great loss is sustained, in 
the health, and frequemtly in the life of the flock. 

“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
merey ;” and this merey, 1 believe, it is our boun- 
den duty to extend, not only to all the human 
family, but to all dumb animals, ‘The truly mer- 
ciful man is merciful to the brute creation, as well 
as to his own species. But interest and economy 


We well | 


| it would seem, would prompt to the removai of 


the evil now under consideration. 

| One farmer informed me that he 
sheep, the past season, by turning out his flock 
| after shearing, without providing a shelter for 
ithem, Sad negleet! which no provident farmer 
| should suffer himself to overlook, ‘Two boys, of 
| fifteen, could in a day or two, build a bower suf- 
| ficient for two hundred sheep to run under in a 
storm. It could be done with posts agd poles, 
‘covered four feet from the ground, with pine or 
‘hemlock boards, at the expense of ten or fifteen 
| dol ars, and would last for years. The farmer, 
| who neglects such a preparation, and depends on 
bringing up his flock to the barn in the time of a 
storm, ten to one, he will in time neglect his sheep 
altogether. 

Respectfully thy Friend, 
An Oxip Man. 
New York, 4th mo. 17, 1837. 


had lost sixty 


| 





(From the Maine Farmer.) 


ROLLER—RAISING POTATOES. 


Mr Hotmes :—The first knowledge I had of 
the roller, I obtained fromthe N, E, Farmer some 


USE OF THE 





years since. 
” 


things,” if they promise utility, and especiaily if 
they cost but little, [set about constructing one, 
As I could precure neither stone nor cast iron, and 
was too peor to do it, if they had been within my 


labout six feet in length—inserted gudgeons in the 

}eentre at each end, on which was bung a sort of 

| frame, with a tongue like a sled, 

| With this machine, [| went over my Wheat 

ground, breaking every ‘lump,’ and sinking every 

|smull stone, and left the field in excellent order 
for the scythe. 

Nor is this all the benefit derived from rolling. 
| By pressing the soil closely round the grain, much 
limore of it will vegetate than with the usual man- 
agement—and in ease of drouth, the ground will 
not “dry up” so quickly. As to making the 
ground heavy, (as some fear it will) I think it has 
about the same effect, with respect to that, as the 
hand of the housewife has, in being passed over 
the surface of the brown loaf, before committing 
it to the oven. 

Much has been said in the Farmerupon raising 
potatoes—each writer has sather a better method 
than the others. am well satisfied with the meth- 
od [ have adopted, which is, to select a piece of 
grass ground (the smoother the better) and cart on 
a large dressing of green barn manure, at my lei- 
sue, When ready to prepare for planting, I 
'spread the manure evenly as possible, but no more 
}in a day than I can turn under—turn the sod flat 
and roll well immediately—then harrow length- 
wise of the furrows with a light harrow, till the 
interstices between them are filled, next mark off 
the rows with a small plough or chain, and plant 
on the surface with a covering of about two inch- 
es. Ihave practiced hilling lightly, but think I 
shall onsit it altogether this year. I stir the ground 
well with the Cultivator. 

Some of the advantages of this mode of cul- 
ture I conceive to be the following: The ground 
not being ploughed till late, the grass gets a good 
start, and being covered, together with the unfer- 
mented manure, ferments, and forms a hot bed, 
which brings forward the crop surprisingly, and 
continues to afford nourishment in abundance, till 
t comes to maturity, The rolling prevents the 
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furrows from being torn up by the harrow, and 
the fityng of the crevices between the furrow pre- 
vents ®ve possibility of any grass or weeds grow- 
ing from the manure, and you have a clean field, 
if the soil is free from foul seeds, in fine order for 
a crop of wheat the next spring. I have pursued 
the same course with my corn for three years 
past, with the addition of a light top dressing of 
old manure, and I have never had better suc 
cess, 

Farming begins to look up in this section of the 
siate, and with the bounty on wheat, and the pres- 
ent pinching scarcity of provisions, in view, I 
think, with the blessing of a bountiful Providence, 
we shall be better supplied for the future. 

Horace WIiLpDeER. 

North Dixmont, April 1837. 





HOW TO IMPROVE A POOR FARM. 
Richard A. Leonard, of Middletown, N. J. has 
furnished us an interesting account of his manner 
of improving a worn-out farm, and of the sale of 
its products the last year; and we regret that from 
the great accumulation of matter on hand, we 


cannot give his letter in detail. We are obliged 


Jeing always desirous to try “new to content ourselves with a brief abstract of ma- 


terial facts. 

Mr Leonard came into possession of 90 acres 
of cultivated, but exhausted land, in May, 1833. 
In that year the sale of its products amounted to 


reach, [ took a “junk” out of a hemlock log, | $559.88; in 1834,the sales amounted to $718,05; 


in 1835, to $1,125 04; and in 1836, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorable season, and the failure of most 
of his staple crops, to $1,166 13—thus more than 
doubling its products, by judicious management, 
in three years, Ilis expense during the last year, 
for labor dung and freight, amounted tu $254 72, 
thus leaving him a nett profiton his farm of $912 
41, or more than ten dollars per acre per annum. 
We will quote Mr Leonard’s statement of the 
means he adopted to thus double the fertility of 
his soil. 

“My farm,’ says he, “was in so low a condi- 
tion that it would not produce more than 10 bush- 
els of rye, or twenty of corn per acre; and as I 
had no other income but what I could make upon 
this poor farm, I set about farming in earnest, I 
found it was vain to attempt improverent without 
manure, so I contrived to get about four jiun lred 
loads a year, three hundred of which | made in 
the following manner. I have marl, though of 
very inferior quality. I cart about one hundred 
loads of this into my barn yard, and by yarding 
my cattle upon it through the season, contrived 
to increase it to twe hundred loads, I also cart 
about fifty loads to my hog pen, on which I keep 
my hogs the year round. In this way I got one 
hundred loads more, which is excellent for pota- 
toes, corn, &c., and as my farm is sittiate near the 
bay, I obtain from New York, annually, from fif- 
ty to seventyfive loads of the best stable dung, at 
about one dollar per load on delivery, and by mix- 
ing it with the earth, &c., make up the four hun- 
dred loads. By this treatment I find my land 
improve rapidly, and my income in like propor- 
tion, But Iam sorry to say there are many far- 
mers among us who are still pursuing the old 
land killing system, scarcely making both ends 
meet. I might say something concerning the 


beneficial results of underdraining, and of lime as 
a manure ; but I conclude for the present.” 

This communication affords a worthy example 
of prudent industry and good management, and 
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shows that even a poor farm, well managed, may | 
be rendered more productive than many a good | 
farm now is, under bad management.—.dbany | 
Cultivator. 





Corn Piantinc.—We have been frequently 
asked who has any of the Dutton Corn for sale, | 
We do not know that there is any in the State.— | 
If there @not, there ought to be, and before anoth- | 
er year we hope some trader or other person will | 
procure a quantity of it for sale, Meantime, the | 
small Canada corn is doubtless the best we have. | 
The hills may be very near each other, and an 
acre is thus made to produce as much of it as of 
the larger sort. In many parts of New Hamp- | 
shire and Massachusetts the farmers use a plough | 
with a double mould board. With this they throw | 
the land into ridges, turning the turf over, one fur- | 
row against the other, so that the sward shall all | 
be covered ; upon these ridges the corn is planted, 
The turf thus covered ferments and warms the 
soil, at the same time that it enriches it. We) 
should apprehend that these ridges would not do 
so well in a dry season, but those who have prac- 
tised upon this plan recommend it, It is certain- 
ly an expeditious mode of tillage. In planting | 
and hoeing, all the turfs should be kept bottom 
upwards, 

By covering seed corn with tar and plaster it is) 
protected from birds and insects in a great meas- 
ure, so that a war of extermination upon the poor 
crows can be spared. Instead of being driven off 
and a price set upon their heads, their society 
ought to be courted, as they subsist principally 
upou insects and carrion. By the way all animal | 
bodies should always be buried in the earth, to 
increase its fertility, instead of being left above 
ground to cerrupt the atmosphere. This would | 
leave the crows to subsist upon worms, by which 
means they would save ten times more money to | 
the farmer than was ever paid as a bounty for | 
their destruction, 

There are a few of our birds which subsist up- | 
on grain entirely, and but very few. The pigeon | 
we believe is the largest of them. Most birds sub- | 
upon Many of them destroy great | 
numbers of grasshoppers, as do also hens and tur- | 
keys. The smallest kind of granivorous birds 
feed upon the fine seeds of many kinds of weeds, 
and are useful in that way. In fret there are but 
very few birds that are not useful in some way, 
and fewer still that do any mischief worth men- | 
tioning. Birds then should never be shot at nor 
stoned. If unmolested by men and. boys, they | 
would fly about our windows, and throng our gar- | 
dens, destroying the myriads of insects which de- 
vour our plants. They now are obliged to regard 
man as an enemy, to be avoided as we would 
avoid a tiger, or a hyena, or a grisly bear—Ken- 
nebec Journal. 


sist insects, 





Lone anp Snort Scrons.—Which are best, 
long or short scions? We have always supposed | 
that a short scion, having two or three buds upon | 
it was sufficiently long for the purpose of engrafi- 
ing. We do not know now but they are equally 
as good as those which are a foot in length, We 
have, however, seen and watched the progress of 
some that were uncommonly long, set two or three 
years ago, which have done uncommonly well, 
while some short ones, set the same season have 
not done so well. It is possible however, that the 


tt 


‘a tub of water, which stood near, 





difference may be owing to seme other cause.— 


is well however, to watch and observe the op- 
erations of nature as she carries on her silent but 
interesting Operations around us, and eudeavor 
to treasure up as many facts as possible, and draw 
such conclusions as facts will warrant to guide 
us in future operations. We hope that those who 
may be engaged in grafting will experiment a lit- 
tle and note the result, By the way, we are in- 
clined to think that the mode of engrafting by ce- 
ment is not so sure or safe a method as the old 
We may 


mode of using clay composition. be 


mistaken in this, but we are induced to draw this | 


conclusion from observation, ‘The cement does 
not so thoroughly protect the scion from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, as does the composition, 
and this may be one reason why it has not suc- 
ceeded so well in this region. Many, however, 
still prefer it, and think itis equally as good asthe 
other, and much more expeditiously applied.— 
Maine Farmer. 





Spontaneous Comeustion.—Last Sunday morn- 


‘ing, about one o’clock, a lady living in Arch st., 


near Kleventh, who was sitting up with her sick 
husband, was surprised by the sudden bursting cf 
a flame on the dressing table, on which lay half 
a quire of letter paper, and on the top of ita news- 
paper. The reflection of the flames from the look- 
ing-glass made the whole table at first appear to 
Although very much alarmed at 


be ina blaze. 


| so unexpected and unaccountable an occurrence, 


she had the presence of mind to take up the burn- 
ing mass of paper on the shovel and throw it inte 
With the same 
the blaze which had 


instrument she smothered 


'communieated to the dimity table-cover and the 


varnish of the table. ‘The only light in the room 
at the time wasa smal] floating taper, which stood 


‘upon a stand several feet from the dressing case, 


When she had sufficiently recovered from her sur- 
prise to investigate the cause of this singular oc- 


currence, she reeollecied that on the Thursday be- 


fore, she had spread a rag with sweet oil to be 
laid over a blister, and had left it for a few mo- 
ments on the dressing table, which had occasioned 
a grease spoton the cover, The papers lay on 
or near this spot, At 9 o’clock on Saturday night 


'a peculiar empyreumatic smell had been perceiv- 
led in the room, but the source of it had not been 


suspected. No doubt the process of combustion 
| 


‘had been geing on slowly for some time in the 


cloth and letter paper, until reaching the air, it 
burst into a flame in the newspaper. May not 
many fires, which have been considered the work 
of incendiaries, have originated from a similar 
cause,—Phil. paper. 





Beet Sucar.—This cultivation continues to ex- 
cite the attention which its increasing importance 
demands. Numbers of manufacturing establish- 
ments are springing up in different parts of the 
country, whose products will form, probably, at 
no very distant period, an important item in the 
“sugar line.” Among the works which the sub- 
ject has brought forth, we notice a recent publi- 
cation entitled a “ Notice on the Beet Sugar,’ 
which furnishes particular, and, to those about 
embarking in its cultivation, useful information, 
relative to the culture and preservation of the 
plant, with an explanation of the process of ex- 
tracting sugar. It is published by Messrs W. Mar- 


shall & Co., of this city, and J. H. Butler, of 


Northampton.—Jb, 


| Tue Bosron Society or Narurat History, 
held their annual meeting at the Sotiety’s Room, 
| over the Savings Bank, in Tremont street, on the 
was delivered by the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, 
| Which, by the request of the society, will be print- 
led. The report on the state of the Treasury ex- 
| hibited a satisfactory state of the finances. The 
library has been improved and consists of 500 vol- 


| 
j}umes, chiefly of scientifie books. 


| 3d inst., when an eloquent and ingenious discourse 


The cabinets 
are well arranged, and for so young an institution, 
are quite rich in’ valuable specimens. In the 
| Zoological department there are thirty complete 


| 


skeletons—one of an elephamt, admirable set up. 
The collection of inseets numbers sixteen thou- 
sand, The hall is open to the public on Wednes- 
days, from 12 till 2 o’clock. 
tlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year: 
George B. Emerson, President; F. W. P. Green- 
wood and A. Binkey, Vice Presidents ; Epes 8, 
Dixwell, Corresponding Secretary ; Martin Gray, 
Recording Secretary ; E, Weston, Jr, Treasurer ; 
|C. K, Dillaway, Librarian; A. A. Gould, 'T. M. 
Harris, C. 'T. Jackson, J. B. S. Jackson, Winslow 
| Lewis, Jr, N. B. Shurtleff, D. HL. Storer, J.B. 
| 


The following gen- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Teschmacher, Curators; 'T. M. Brewer, Cabinet 
Keeper.— Transcript. 
REMEMBER T'his.—Unfermented vegetable and 
;aniimal matters, including green sward, gr-en 
|ecrops and long manure, after being buried by the 
| plough, should never be exposed to the sun and 
winds by cross ploughing, uatil they have become 
perfectly rotten. ‘The gaseous matters which dung 
gives @ye off while undergoing fermentation, al- 
ways rise, beeause they are lighter than atmos. 
pheric air. ‘They enrich the soil and afford food 
for plants, because they have already formed a 
necessary part of plants. Ilence, if fermentation 
takes place on the surface, these gnuseous matters 
are seattered and lost; if in the soil, che earths 
and moisture retain them there, and the plants 
feed upon them.—Cult. 





Remepy ror Inrivenza.—The disorder being 
one of obstruction of perspiration, and of the cus- 
tomary evacuations, the proper remedies ought to 
be administered withont delay ; on the first appears 
ance of the usual syinptoms, the action of the skin 
is to be restcred by an early application of the hot 
bath, or by the use ef sudorific diluents, as hot 
tea, barley broth, treacle posset, mulled and spiced 
wine, or, that which is best of all,a basin of warm 
gruel at bed time, well sweetened, and containing 
from 20 to 25 drops of autimonial wine, and 10 
or 12 drops of taudanum. ‘The bowels are to be 
well attended to; and all intemperance in eating 
and drinking, as well as exposure to damp and 
night air ought to be carefully avoided.—Knor- 
ville Register. 





The East Boston Sugar Refinery is said to be 
the most extensive establishment of the kind in 
the world, Some idea of its extent may be form- 
ed from the fact that 16 tons a day are here re- 
fined. It has been in operation about 6 months 
—the experienced hands from Europe, and the 
article is said to be of the best quality.—Weekly 
Messenger. 





Wm. Lincoln, Esq. of Worcester, has been ap- 
pointed by the Gov., Commissioner to publish the 
Journal of the Provincial Congress of ’74 and °75. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 


Forests, Wooptanp, &c.—[Continued from p. 358 J 
Mr Linley remarks (see page 258 of the current vol. of | 





the N. E. Farmer) that in the part of the country in | 
which he resides, (Euclid, Ohio,) “forests when cut | 
away, do not sprout again as they do in New England.” | 
It is certainly a matter of much moment to the future | 
welfure and value of that part of the country, to ascer- 
tain whether the evil of which Mr Linley complains, is 
inevitably incident to the soil and climate in which it | 
occurs, or whether it may not be accounted for as the | 
consequence of some incorrect management in the mode | 
of cutting the primitive trees, natives of the soil, when 
their reproduction ts a desirable object. , | 

The Hon. John Welles wrote an article on the sub- | 
ject of Forest Trees, originally published in the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Repository, in which the follow- 
ing passages occur. ‘They are, perhaps, as applicable 
to the State of Ohio, as to that of Massachusetts. No 
man in New England has so much knowledge, derived 


from experience, relative to this subject as Mr Welles. 





«“ A time will come, when, from the iperease of our | 
population and manufactures, the cutting off and the | 
re-growth of our forests, or to use a more appropriate 
term, our wood-lots will form an important subject of | 
calculation. It will be desirable to estimate with pre- 
cision at what per’od the earth will again present a re- 


newed growth; as well as the most beneficial time of | cal sketches of prominent men; architectural notices of 
' ° ° . . 
public buildings, !n our own and other countries; nat- 


using the axe. Some indeed may be so favored with | 
length of days, as to avail themselves of this labor of | 
the earth more than once. But if not, to their succes- 
sors and to the community the subject is highly impor- 
tant and replete withinterest. The diversity of opinion 
on theso topics, and the occasional and scattered in- 
stances of the great longevity of tiees, while they ren- 
der the subject more intricate, make it also more essen- 
These variations from the 


general law in this country, as well as other similar 


tial as atopic of inquiry. 


ones in past ages and in the present times, should form 
no exception to the general rule. 


“As relates to our forests or woodland, itis a fact 
generally known, that where they are cut off and a new 
growth is wished for, if they are of hard wood, they 
should be cut when the sap is down, or the leaf off the 
tree. ‘This being in the winter season, is most conven- 
ient to our husbandmen. It is consicered as very essen- 
tial by European writers, as well as some of our own 
country, that trees should be cut as near the ground as 
possible, as a means of throwing back the suckers more 
towards the roots. This practice is dictated also by 
economy, asa saving of the best part of the wood and 
timber. In the publications of the Scotch Agricultural 
Board, by Sir John Sinclair, it is observed ‘ that of the 
trees which being cut down send forth no shoots, are 
the beech and the whole family of the pines’ They 
are considered in Europe as limited to one generation. 
There is a mode here, however, as to the latter tree, 
After 
cutting off a pine lot, the plough is introduced, a crop 
of rye is obtained beneficially, and the seeds of the pine 
which were on the surface, being thus buried in the 
soil, a new and rapid growth is produced. This is aid- 
ed if one or two middle-sized seed bearing trees are 
left onan acre. It is said that in some parts of our 
country, there is a change in the succession of different 
growths, even of different genera or families. Upon 


which has the effect of producing a succession. 





NEW ENGLAND 


this seeming incongruity | cannot reason for want of 
experience. 

“As tothe important principle at what age or how 
often it is best to cut off our wood, we should on the 
whole, be disposed to name a period between 40 and 
50 years, as most favorable for what are termed hard 
wood trees. The writer here refers, not only to a va- 
riety of facts as to lots in different parts of this State, 
but to the cpinions of many judicious farmers. ‘This is 
corroborated by a number of experiments, where por- 
tions of a lot have been cut off at the peried of time 
above stated, and the product of which considerably ex- 


| ceeded that of other parts of the same lots, which had 


been left standing in the aggregate quantity upon an 
ucre. This was the more discernible, where the ground 
had been cut clean; a practice which cannot be too 
highly recommended. 

* By the agricultural reports before alluded too, it ap. 
pears that in the lots reserved for wood, (called coppi- 
ces) itis considered as most profitable to cut off the 
growth every 40 years. 
this country, a longer period is inclined to.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





Tue American MaGazine or Userut Know.epcGe. 
—Among the numerous periodicals of the day, “ The 


American Magazine of Useful Knowledge,” stands pre- | 
eminent. It is a work which should be found in every 


family. Instead of being filled with useless fiction, 
which we are sorry too find in to many publications, 
its pages are enriched with historical facts ; biographi- 


ural history in all its various branches, receives due at- 
tention, as well as doinestic econumy, and the improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences. The work is embellished 
with numerous engravings, embracing views of some 
of the most romantic scenery in our own country, our 
public buildings, native animals, trees, plants, &c. &c. 
The work is issued monthly, each number containing 
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Use or GakGET IN DISEASES OF SneEeP.—Mr Holmes . 
I consider Sheep Husbandry next in importance to the 
raising wheat in the best manner in the State. It nev- 
er will do on most farms not to raise our own bread and 


depend on the sale of woo} and sheep to procure the ne- 
cessary article, but make the sheep conduce to the rais- 
ing bread and profit, by both breadstuffs and wool, to- 
gether with the sale of so many sheep from the flock as 
can be spared. Nothing that relates to theehealth of 
that useful animal, the sheep,can be unimportant. I 
therefore will take the liberty to state one fact in regard 
to them. I have a Buck of the best shape, which in 
years past, has yielded 7 lbs. of the best well washed 
wool. 1 put him out in the fall of 1835, to Amasa Tink- 
}man, Esq. In the month of February following, he ap- 
peared diseased, and Mr Tinkman notified me of it, and 
by the aid of tar put upon the nose and good keeping, 
| he recovered, and was returned in tolerable order, in 
| the spring of 1836, but with his advice not to attempt 
| to keep him another winter, as he would certainly 
die. 


It will be perceived that for | 


During the last summer, he became fleshy, and I per- 
/mitted him to go with my home flock, consisting of more 
i than forty ewes. Early in Feb. his head became stop- 
' ped up, and he had sore eyes, notwithstanding his nose 
| was well tarred, and had been all winter. I renewed 
the tar, however, and opened the skin in his neck, in 
what shepherds anf farmers call dewlop, rather low 
| down, and put ina piece of dry garget, and tied the 
| wool tightly to keep itin. His health very soon became 
good, and has remained so for about three weeks. 
Exvisan Woop. 


Winthrop, April, 1837. [Maine Far. 


Green Gotpen Poempxin.—We noticed this pump- 
kin last spring, (vol. 2, page 40.) Mr Moses Winslow 
of Westbrook, who is very literal with good things, 
| gave us one of these pumpkins last fall, and as we are 
| informed that it was a good kind to keep, we kept it un- 


til within a short time. In quality it is much superior 


forty pages, making a volume of 500 pages, with about | *° te common pumpkin, the meat is nearly twice as 
200 engravings, and afforded at the very low price of | thick, and it keeps far better. They will be very good 
two dollars per annum. It is a work highly interesting | for stock as they have a soft shell. They are excellent 


to all ages, but especially to the young, and we hope 
our young friends throughout the country, will avail 
themselves of the benefits which the perusal of it can- 
not fail to give. 





(For the New England Farmer.) 

REMEDY AGAINST THE Hessian Fry.—Mr Editor :— 
My neighbor states that his brother, in an adjoining 
county, sowed a field of wheat, which came up well and 
grew rapidly for a short time, when he discovered that 
the fly had laid claim to the whole field, by depositing 
its eggs in the first joint of every stalk. Immediately 
on this, he turned his sheep into the field, who soon 
cropped the whole to the ground,and after they were re- 
moved, the wheat again grew very rapidly ; and from 
this field he harvested a remarkably fine crop of good 
wheat. B. 





Tar ror Suerer.—A gentleman who keeps a large 
flock of sheep, essures us that during the season of gra- 
zing, he gives his sheep tar, at the rate of a gill a day, 
for every twenty sheep. He puts the tar in troughs, 
sprinkles a little fine salt over it, and the sheep eat it 
eagerly. This preserves them from worms in the head, 
promotes their general health, and is supposed to be a 


| specific against rot. 


| fur pies,and we had some bread made by mixing Indian 
| meal with this pumpkin, half and half, it improved the 
| quality very much, and in the opinion of our “ better 
| half,” it nearly doubled the quantity of bread. This 
| bread is an excellent article for an anti-flour eater. In 
the notice which we before gave of this pumpkin, it is 
stated that 200 lbs. were raised in 1835, from two seeds ; 
we have only a few seeds of this pumpkin, and shall 
scatter them in small parcels, that those who wish may 


try them.— Yankee Farmer. 





Toaps.—lIt is acommon notion that these beautiful 
| little animals suck poison from the earth.Now, al- 
though this opinion is a fallacy, the toad is nevertheless 
one of the most useful animals in the world to the gar- 
dener. ‘The toad lives entirely on animal food, eats it 
alive—and cares nota fig for Dr Graham. The grubs 
and insects which he devours, are very injurious to the 
young plants which are cultivated for the table. He 
comes e@t out at night when the dampness of the air is 
agreeable to him, and when his prey are likewise wan- 
dering abroad, committing their depredations — and 
watching them as eagerly as a cat watches for mice.— 
It is said that a few dozen of toads will destroy 
all the cabbage worms in a whole acre of land that is 
planted with cabbages, and be the means of saving the 
young plants from destruction.— Boston Post. 
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Bees T Seen. -A report has been dunn up in Frente, 
by desire of the minister of finance, for the purpose of 
showing the prosperous position of the Sugar Manufac- 
tory of that country. By this document it appears that 
Sugar made from the Beet Root is made in 751 commu- 
nes ; that there are 542 manulactories now at work, and 
39 building, being a total of 581. ‘The quantity of beet 
manufaciured into sugar in 1835, was 668,986,762 kil- 
logrammes, and in 1836, it was 1 ,012,770,589 killogram- 
mes. The value of the sugar produced from this arti- 
cle in 1835, was 30,349,340 frances, and in 1836, it was 
43,968,865 franes, being a difference in favor of the pro- 
duce of 1836, as compared with the preceding year of 
18,619,465 franes. 

Cattle at this season of year should be kept from 
grass lands, particularly side hills and wet portions. 





THERMOMETRICAL., 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nor therly exposure, week ending Hay 20. 


44, A. M. I. | 12, M. 15,1 P. M. | W ind. 


“May, 1837. 











Sunday, 44 58. | 46 N.E. 
Monday, 28 62 46 N.E. 
Tuesday, 34 58 44 8. 

Wednesday, 44 51 46 N.E. 
Thursday, 42 62 54 N.E. 
Friday, 48 64 52 N. E. 
Saturday, 40 58 50 E. 





~ BRIGHTON MARKE iS -aiiinies, May 22, 7. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 200 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves 150 
Sheep and 250 Swine. 

| rices.—Beef Cattle.—Last weeks prices for a like 
quality were fully supported, and sales were a little 
quicker. No extra Cattle were at Market. We quote 
first quality, $7 50a777; second quality 7 00a 750; 
third quality 5 75a 7 00. 

Cows and Calves,—Sales were made at $24, $25, $28, 
$30, $35 and 40. 

Sheep —No sales effected, the whole remain unsold. 

Swine.—A lot were sold to peddle at $7 1-4 and $8 
14. Also, a lot at 8 and 9, all of which were selected. 
At retail 8 a9 for sows and 9 a 10 for barrows. 








SITUATION w ANTED. 

A Lad about 14 vears of age, having been three years ina 
farmer’s family, and became interested in, and acquainted 
with agricul ural pursuits, wishes to obtain a situation where 
he could gain a further knowledge of farming, aud if he give 
satisfaction, be likely to remain ull 2} years of age. Apply 
at this office. 

Boston, wang 24, 1837. 





CASH, 
And the highest price given for genuine and pure Cucn n- 





ber Seed, Long winter Crook-neck Squash, and Squash Pep- | 


per Seed,—by JOS. BRECK & CO, 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 
Terrible'Tractoration aud other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
th Ed tion. For sate at the New England Seed Store. 
_ Aptis 19. 





BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 

The Government of the Boy's Asylum and Farm School, 
at Thompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 oo 
14 wears old, for whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with far wers or mechanics, to be indented til} they are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

A certificate from the Selectmen and -Clergyman of the 
town, recom: ending the applic antin the most satisfactory 
mariner wil be req tired. Application in person or by mail 
to either of the subscribers, will receive early notice. 

Moses Grant, No. 9, Un'on Street. 
Edward 3. Rand, No. '6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Place. 

[cP Ry the Act of Incorporation, Boys cannot be i:dented 
out of Massachusetts. 

Boston, May 10, 1837, 44 


, 





6000 MORUS MULTICAULIS. od 
JOSPPH BRECK & CO. have jut reecived at New | 
York by the ship Western Norriand, Capt Magnus, fiom | 
Marseilles, 6000 LARGE MORUS \WULTICAULIS of | 
two years growti, whch will be offered for sale at their Seed 
Fstablishment ina few days. The trees are undoubtedly 
the best of the kind ever imported, having been selected, | 
taken up, and packed with great care, by an experienced 
person. May 3. 


i] 
pie at Ate | 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, | 

Nonantum Hill in Newton. | 

31,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese | 
Mulberry Trees, can yet be supplied, whole 
sale or retail, } 

4,000 Pears of new Flemish and other finesi 
wee, kinds. Pears on Quince stocks, thrifty and 
handsome, these will bear early and abundant'y. 

3,000 Plums— Also selections of al! other hardy fruits from 
the first rate so rees and the finest varieties kuown. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous | 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties including Poe- 
ovies, and Double Labtias. 

Address by mail, post paid, to WiLtiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. near Boston. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, 
wilbe caretully selected, and labelled, and packed in’ the 
best style, and duly forwarded from Boston by land or sea 
Trasportation gratis to the city. Priced ¢ ‘atalogues will be 
sent to all who apply. 

March 29. 














GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 
For sale, the Cottage Garden, Heath street, near the Hon, 
Jobn Lowell’s, Roxoury, a variety of Green House and 
hardy herbaceous Plants, in fine order ; saperb double Dah- 
lias; Tigridia ; Pavowa; Gladiolus ; Natilensis, &e. &e., at 
reduc ed priees—Voquets cut as usual through the season, 
Bb. Also, Taviors forty fold potatoes, a superior kind, 
ons and very prolific ; from 100 to 200 Horse Chesnut 'T rees, 
young and thrifty. May 3. Ss. WELD. 





FINE DOUBLE DAHLIAS, &e. 
Just received at the New England Seed Store a fine collec- 
tion of Double Dahlia Roots, 
Also, Gladiolus psittie na; Double Tuberose, 
leaved do. Amary!lis formosissima, and Viger flowers. 


May 3. JOS. BRECK & CO. 


striped 


SEED SOWE R. 
forsale at the Agricultural Warehouse Willis’ Improved 
S: ed Sowers, price $16. This machine is calculated to sow 
all kinds of Garden Seeds such as, Mangel Wurtzel, Ruta 
Baya, urnip, Carrot, Parsnips, &e. 


May 3. JOS. R. NEWELL. 


A CARD. 

Now 1S THE TIME TO COMMENCE THE Sruk Business. 

The Suserber will agree to contract by bond that ina 
given time [1837] to fu nish any quantity w thin a million, ot 
the genuine morus multicavlis mulberry trees, wentyfive per 
cen , less .wan any invoice aud account of sates, dated within 
the jast two years, sent out from foreign ccuntries, te be ap- 
prized by the purchaser. Address ; ; 

THOS. WHITMARSH, 
May 6 Boston or Northampton, Ms. 
ROMAN MULBERRY SEED. 

The Subscriber has just received from the south of France, 
one peund of the large leaf Roman Mulberry Seed, cons der- 
ed by most of those engaged inthe rea:ing of mulbe ry trees 
te be equal, and on some accounts superior to the morus mul 
ticaulis. ‘The seed now offered is the growth of 1836—price, 
g5 per ounce. 

Also, fresh imported Chinese mulberry Seed, direct from 
Canton per ship Silas Richards, saved last season, by Mr 
Sturgis and Mr King, American residents there, price $5 per 
ounce, 

Also, 75 Ibs. White Italian mulberry seed, price $14 per 
Ib., $1,25 per ounce—excellent quality, heavy seed, every 
grain the grewth of 1836. 

Oa hand, as usual, a foil assortment of seavonable Garden 
and Flower Seeds, many varieties of Dwart Kidney Beans, 
Early Tusearora and Sweet Corn, (excellent garden varie- 
ties) Broom Corn, &e 

GEO. C. THORBURN, 11, John Street. 

iG >10 bushels of Malian Spring Wheat, from Rome, N. Y., 
price $1.0 per peck—the character of the Wheat is well 
known by many of our first farmers, as the most productive 
and best we have. 


New York, May 4, 1836. 44 











BUCK THORNS. 
3000 Buckthorns of handsome sizes, suitable for hedges— 
may be had on immediate app!'cation to the Subscriber, 


WM. KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, May Ist Ad 





COUNTRY 


CORRECTED WITH GPeAT CARE, WEEKLY 


PRODUC Ki. 


PRIC 1s OF 


a = = 
) / From } Te 
APPLEs, barrel; 2 25 | 2 50 


Beans, white, . | bushel} 300] 400 








BEEF. mess, | barrel | 15 50 (16 dU 
No. 4. 1 2 = f* See 
sl , ; ‘ | “ {| 987 )3@a8 

eeswax, (Americ: n) | pound | 25 30 

CHEESE, new milk, . ; | = | tp 12 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, . 2s 54 60 

southern, geese, | " Ww) 50 

Fuax, American, . i . ‘ se | 912 

Fisu, Cod, - ‘ . quintal 312!) 32% 

FLour, Genesee, . “ash barrel | 10 00) 10 50 

Baltimore, ~ ene street, o 912; 9837 
Baltimore, wharf, = | 8 49) 900 
Al exundtia, op 890; 900 
Gran, Cori, northe rm yellow bushel} 708) 242 
southern flat yeilow , | 98} 1:40 
white, a i ho WW) 98 
Rye, northern, . » 7 167) 1w 
Barley, « | @ 100) 110 
Oats, northern, "(prime ) ; «6 62 Ge 

Hay, best Englisi, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 2° 50 
hard pressed, | a 15 00) 16 50 

Honey, gallon 52 | bd 

Hors, rst quality A > pound 6 | 1 
QA quality Z oS 4| 5 

Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . i ; = 10 | It 
sovtiern, Ist sort, ° . = yy 10 

LEATHER, Philadephia city tannage, “ 30; 32 

do country ao ad | 26 | 28 
Ba'timore city do 46 | 27 ay 
do, dry hide a | 
New York red, light, “6 24 26 
Boston do. slaughter, 66 21 | 23 
do. light, ; « 19 | 21 

Lime, hest sort, ¥ . ‘ - + cask 105) 108 

Macxeret, No. 1, new, barre! | 1000) 1050 

Peaster Paris, per ton of 2 2200 Ibs. cask 3875, 400 

Pox, Mass. inspect. extia clear, | barre 1} 2660) 26 50 
clear from other States 23 00 | 24.00 
Viess, 20 00 | 9? 5O 

Seens:Hera’s Grass, bushe 1} 287| 312 

Red Top, ‘ 60} 65 
Hemp, 250) 275 
Red Clover, northe re (se arce,)| pound 15! 16 
Southern Clover, 14| 15 

Siik Cocoons, (Americ au) =f bushel | 275) 400 

TALLOow, tried, ; ~ 12 13 

TrKAZLEs, Ist sort, ‘ pr. M,| 3 56 400 

Wook, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound HW 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 65 70 

do, 3-dths do, “ 60 6d 
de. 1-2 do, “6 55 58 
do, 1-4 and common ae 4) 
a ( Pulled superfine, ‘ “6 60 65 
= | IstLambs, . ; sa 55 0 
== 2d do. . . at 45 48 
S 213d do, ° ‘ a 30 35 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per tb. 











PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES, 





Hams, northern, ‘ jpound|; 14] 15 
‘southere, and western, . ff = i4 
PorK, whole hogs, . > ~ 1. ie 
PouLTRY, ° « | 187 
Burter,{tub) , : ‘ <c, Mi 
luinp : ‘ ; *.) oe ee 
Ec&s, ° . ‘ dozen!) 16 18 
PeTAToRs, is bushel! 75 100 
Ciper, ‘ | barrel | 








SPLENDID GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BOQUETS, 
ac 

T. WILLOTT: having rented the extensive Gardens, 
Greenhouses, &c., attached to the residence of 1. Lemist, 
E-q., at Roxbury, has on hand, and now offers for sale at the 
above place, a choice collection of Green House Plants, 
amongst which will be found a most splendid assortment of 
Dahlas, Carnations, Me &c., suitable for the flower garden, 
or as an elegant ornament or the sitting room. Fruits of ev- 
ery deseription and of the choicest kinds in their respective 
seasons. Boquets furnished at all seasons. 

> Ladies and gentlemen visiting the Me oy will be per- 
sonally attended to, aud all orders let with C. Henss, Tre- 
mont Saloon, opposite the Tremont House, or James McDe- 
nald, Confectioner, 147 Court st, Boston, will be promptly 
executed, 

N.B. No admittance on Sundays. 


Roxbury, May 10, 1837, Stis—45 
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WA SOG NIN Xo 
BUILDING THE ARK. 

We ean searcely conceive of a more interesting 
scene than the building of the Ark. For one hun- 
dred years the sound of the hammer was heard, 
betokening the destruction of nearly all the hu- 
man race—amid scoffs and blasphemies the work 
went steadily on. ‘The children of men were in 
no doubt with regard to the object of the great 
vessel ; for Noah preached as he built, warning 
all of the threatening doom and exhorted them to 
repent. But none were disposed to believe him. 
Even the hundred men who were with Noah in 
building the ark, wrought for hire—but had no 
faith in the utility of the work in which they 
were engaged, Whiat were the persecutions aud 
revilings with which Noah was assailed during 
those hundred years? He was doubtless denoun- 
ced by some a monomaniac, 
religion he was considered insane. How many a 
lord proudly wandered by the spot where the ark 
was building, in order to sneer at Noah’s simplic- 
ity—even the women curled their pretty lips with 
contempt,and the very urchins who came to gath- 
er baskets of shavings, had their jokes about the 
man of God. But Noah kept steadily pounding 
at his old barrack, well knowing that the time 
would soon come when rain water would be plen- 
ty. Public opinion went strongly against Noah. 
Had newspapers been printed at that time, how 
many articles would have been written on the sub- 
ject—how many a self-complacent editor would 
have pitied the infatuetion of the misguided man, 
in an article two columns in length, We almost 
regret that we have not a record of the transac- 
tions of that period —-that some of the weighty ar- 
guinents and witty jests that were used on that 
occasion, are not now extant. We wonder wheth- 
er it wasever proposed to Lynch the old patriarch 
—whether an Anti-deluge Society was establish- 
ed in opposition to his prophecies. No doubt 
there were many wise things done and many wise 
things said—every beardless wit felt privileged to 
make Noah the subject of his ribald jest—every 
pseudo philosopher wondered at the obstinacy of 
the ark builder in not yielding assent to his views 
on the subject. Nevertheless, Noah was. right, 
though the world was against him; and, being 
satisfied of his correctness, that he had received 
his instructions from a source that cannot lie, he 
went forward with his work until it was comple- 
ted. The use of the ark was then discovered 
too truly, while theslow of faith were cut off from 
the benefits of that merey which they Lad spurn- 
ed,—Pearl. 


EXECUTION OF A MURDERER. 
The New Orleans Bulletin gives the following 


account of the execution of Tibbets, a murderer, 
in that city on the 28th ult: 

« The prisoner exhibited the most cool blooded 
hardihood. All his earthly wants seemed con- 
centrated in a quid of tobacco which was given 
him. When he arrived at the gallows, though 
bound in cords, he leaped from his coffin, and 
walked boldly on to the scaffold. The execu- 
tioner then adjusted the rope round his neck, in 
doing which he was rebuked by ‘libbets, who said 
to him, ‘put the knot under my left ear—don’t 
you know how to hang a man?’ After the sen- 


| 


On the subject of 


| 


was read to him as he was seated in the 
chair, be coolly rose and thus spoke : 
‘[ have not much to say, my friends. I shall | 
meet my fate with firmness—for as we can’t call | 
_back the past, [am not about to ery for what has 
j been done. I hope God will bless you all. If 
ithere is any person in the crowd whom in the 
, cotirse of my life I have injured or harmed, I hope 
‘they will now forgive me for it ; and if there is | 
‘any body amongst you who has injure! me (and | 
, doubtless there is) | freely forgive them as | hope 
‘to be forgiven by my Almighty Maker, into whose 
/presence I shall shortly be hurried. And now 
‘hang me as quick as you can.’ 
| He then seated himself, and in an instant the 
platform, chair, &c., fell, anid the negro who offi- 
ciated as executioner, (uever having before offici- 
jated on a similar occasion’ not checking the rope 
in time, Pibbets fell to the ground, which he 
struck first with his feet, and then with his knees. 
Such was his determination to div, however, that 
(he drew his legs up, and kept thetm in that posi- 
‘tion until, as we presume, tle vital spark was ex- 
tinct, when they again fell tothe ground, He 
| was suffered to remain in that position several | 
‘minutes, when the negro very leisurely laid hold | 
‘of the rope, and hauled the wretched creature up 
-a few feet from the ground, where he continued 
‘to swing round and round, blown about by the 
-wind, having no cap over his face, and his fea- 
tures being exposed, the whole of the face being 
| distorted dreadfully, with the tobacco juice run- 
ining out of his mouth, rendered him a ghastly 
‘and shocking spectacle. And yet this brutal and 
| beastly exhibition was witnessed by a number of 
/persons wearing the garb of women, many of 
_ whom, we are sorry to say, were well dressed, and 
‘looked respectable ; several carriages were also 
on the ground, filled with men and women, eager 
| to get a close view of the scene. ; 

About ten or twelve minutes after the drop fell, 
| the corpse of Tibbets was lowered into a coffin 
| placed under the drop, which was unceremoni- 
‘ously nailed up, thrown into a cart, and drawn 
off to be buried in about three feet of water, on 
the banks of the canal,” 


tence 








Respect To THE Lapies.—In a late communi- 
cation in one of our city papers, we find the fol- 
lowing true sentiment: 

«“ {| have observed that the mem who are really 
the most fond of the society of the ladies, who 
cherish for them a sincere respect, nay, rever- 





MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 

Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestie Animals. Seco id 
American from the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture ot the United States. By Thom- 
us (+, Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, &e. 

This book, published by Joseph Breck & Co. Boston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, is for sale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. The first edition of this 


| useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 


ception, {thas been carefully revised, and new and original 
information relative to its topies have been dilig-ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the Treatise. 


March 15, 1837. 





BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 


For sale, 20,000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry 
Plants, warranted the true and genuine Lind. Orders ad- 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass. 
for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivated in 
any Nurseries in the United States, with a first rate collection 
of Green House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and, 
if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 

Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837, 


LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED, 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
in this vicinity. j 

For the ensuing season the price will be 1educed to 

‘T'wentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 


| dollars ‘per ton in Boston, 


Apply at No. 10 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Med- 
ford, at the mill. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 
Medford, April 26, 1837. 





PEAR TREES. 

_For sale at the Pomological Garden, Dearborn “treet, 
North Salem. Pear Trees, of the most celebrated old and 
new sorts, all engrafted from Bearing ‘Trees. 

; ROBERT MANNING, 
April 19. 





CHOICE GRAPE VINES. 

Comprising 200 Isabella’s, 4 years old, 2000 variegated 
monthly Honeysuckles in fine order, Also, a fine collection 
of Green-house Plants and Shrubbery, which he will sell as 
.ow as any other Nursery in the vicinity of Boston, 
DENNIS MURPHY. 
Roxbury, May 10, 1837. At 


BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 

J ist publishea and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
aud popular work, pnee $1. For sale at the New England 
Seed Store, 51 Nort Market Street, up stairs April 26, 











HOP VINES, 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 North Market 
Street, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





—————— — ————e 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty « ays from the time of subscribing, are en'itled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents. 





ence, are seldom the most popular with the sex. 
Men of more assurance, wliose tongues are lightly | 
hung, who make words supply the place of ideas, 
und place compliments in the room of sentiment, 
are the favorites. A true respect for women leads 
to respectful action towards them, and respectful 
is distant action, and this great distance is mista- 
ken by them for neglect and want of interest.” 

Of the truth of tie above, no one who mingles 
in soeiety is ignorant—and we must confess we 
have never felt our respect for the female sex so 
diminish, as when we have seen them wasting 
their smiles and attentions upon the unworthy,— 
Pearl. 





Foreien Paurers 1x Bostox.—Paupers admit- 
ted to the House of Industry from January 1, to 
April 25, 1837, viz: Bostonians 52, other Ameri- 
cans 52, foreigners, and the children of foreign- 








ers, 160.—Total 264. 


{C-FNo paper will be sent to a distance, without payment 
being made in advaiince. 
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